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correspondences/ which have played so large a part in recent
discussions, presents many points of difficulty which are not
dissimilar to those which arise in other scientific inquiries of
great complexity in which our initial knowledge is small. An
important part of the logical problem, therefore, is to distinguish
the peculiarity of psychical problems and to discover what special
evidence they demand beyond what is required when we deal with
other questions. There is a certain tendency, I think, arising out
of the belief that psychical problems are in some way peculiar,
to raise sceptical doubts against them, which are equally valid
against aU scientific proofs. Without entering into any questions
of detail, let us endeavour to separate those difficulties which
seem peculiar to psychical research from those which, however
great, are not different from the difficulties which confront
students of heredity, for instance, and which are not less likely
than these to yield ultimately to the patience and the insight of
investigators.
For this purpose it is necessary to recur, briefly, to the analysis
of Part HI. It was argued there that the methods of empirical
proof, by which we strengthen the probability of our conclusions,
are not at all dissimilar, when we apply them to the discovery
of formal truth, and when we apply them to the discovery of the
laws which relate material objects, and that they may possibly
prove useful even in the case of metaphysics ; but that the
initial probability which we strengthen by these means is differ-
ently obtained in each class of problem. In logic it arises out
of the postulate that apparent self-evidence invests what seems
self-evident with some degree of probability ; and in physical
science, out- of the postulate that there is a limitation to the
amount of independent variety amongst the qualities of material
objects. But both in logic and in physical science we may wish
to consider hypotheses which it is not possible to invest with any
d priori probability and which we entertain solely on account of
the known truth of many of their consequences. An axiom
which has no self-evidence, but which it seems necessary to com-
bine with other axioms which are self-evident in order to deduce
the generally accepted body of formal truth, stands in this
category. A scientific entity, such as the ether or the electron,
whose qualities have never been observed but whose existence we
postulate for purposes of explanation, stands in it also. If the